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adhere to the Italo-Austro-Hungarian group, but the terms of the
new statute of the Little Entente1 precluded her from taking such
a step independently, and it was not likely that Jugoslavia would
give her consent. The old hostility between Jugoslavia and Italy had
flared up again in consequence of the Jugoslav reaction to the move-
ment of Italian troops at the time of the Nazi Putsch in Austria,2
and efforts which French diplomacy had been making to promote an
Italo-Jugoslav detente had been temporarily frustrated by the assas-
sination of the King of Jugoslavia and the French Foreign Minister
in mid-October.3 Moreover, that tragic event itself had placed an
additional obstacle in the way of the formation of a Danubian system
by bringing Hungary under suspicion of complicity in the activity of
the terrorists who were responsible for the crime.

Within a month of the Austro-Italian conversations in Rome,
however, a solution of the Hungaro-Jugoslav crisis had been found
at Geneva,4 and the general relaxation of tension which followed the
settlement of this controversy afforded an opening for the renewal
of the efforts to organize a common Danubian front. At the end of
the year 1934 the issue was still uncertain, and it was not possible
to foresee whether or not the disruptive effect of conflicting local
interests would continue to defeat the Franco-Italian attempt to
consolidate the Danubian states in order to prevent the establish-
ment of a German hegemony over Central and Eastern Europe.

1  See the Survey for 1933, Part II, section (ii).

2  See pp. 475-6, above, and p. 556, below.

3  See section D (ii) of this part of the present volume.

4  See pp. 566-73, below.